NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

the same time lament his doom, after the manner
of Virgil:

Te nemus Angitiae, vitrea te Fucinus unda,
Te liquidi jlevere lacus.

(Aeneid, vii. 759-60.)

Homer did not originate pastoral conventions.

The Hyperion of Keats is Greek in subject, but
how un-Grcck are the opening lines!   Not only is the
figure of the god sunk in and dwarfed by nature;
the landscape is infected by his presence, and this
infected landscape strengthens the sentiment of nerve-
less despair.   In the first line the note of modernity
is struck by the word 'sadness,' and all the details
aid the general impression.    Contrast with this the
opening of the Prometheus Vinctus, where the chained
figure imports nothing into the native wildness of the
scene.    Tennyson's   Mariana  is  perhaps  the  finest
among many fine instances of that poet's skill in
picturing the objects in a landscape as they are seen
by a person dominated by a single overmastering
emotion.    The scene is made to suggest a painful
story, and every epithet responds to the sensibilities
of a woman deserted and utterly miserable.   In the
opening of Maud too nature blabs and provides a
clue.   It is difficult to find an analogous situation in
Greek poetry, but the apostrophe of Oedipus to the
scene of his father's murder affords the rudiments of a
contrast.   The dell, the coppice, and the narrow pass
where three roads meet stand out in the vividness of
naked reality.   The spot is addressed as sentient, it
is true, and even that is something remarkable in
Greek;   but not a single epithet is  employed to
betray the emotion of the self-blinded wreck (Oed. Tyr.>
1398-1403).
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